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ing, and actually assuming, the character of a suit, the Supreme Court of
the United States is the final interpreter.

" 4. That an attempt by a State to abrogate, annul, or nullify any act
of Congress, or to arrest its operation within her limits, on the ground
that, in her opinion, such law is unconstitutional, is a direct usurpation on
the just powers of the General Government, and on the equal rights of the
States, a plain violation of the Constitution, and a proceeding essentially
revolutionary in its character and tendency."

Perhaps there is no speech ever made by Mr. "Webster
that is so close in its reasoning, so compact, and so power-
ful. "Whoever would understand that theory of the Constitu-
tion of the United States which regards it as the enact-
ment of a fundamental law, must go to this speech to
find its best and clearest exposition. Whoever would know
the doctrine that enabled the Government of the United
States, thirty years later, to call forth the physical energies
of a population strong enough to encounter and to pre-
vent the dismemberment of this Union by the secession
attempted in 1861, and finally suppressed in 1865, must
find it in the position maintained by llr. Webster in 1830
and 1833.

But what was then taking place in the Senate of the United
States rendered it morally certain that at some future time this
great issue would be transferred from the arena of forensic dis-
cussion to the theatre of war. The idea of putting into the
hands of the Executive the means of compelling obedience to
the laws of the Union, and at the same time of modifying those
laws so as to retract the principle on which the authority of the
Onion had been asserted and was now resisted, was regarded
by Mr. Webster in a very different light from, that in which it
presented itself to Mr. Clay. Gifted with powers of persuasion
that have rarely been excelled by any statesman in our annals,
that distinguished person embraced with eagerness the part of
a pacificator, and was led on by the captivating thought that
he could put an end to all future dangers by removing the
causes of present discontents. This is a mode of action, in free
governments, which has succeeded, and has failed, according to
the degree in which essential principles have been preserved, or
relaxed, in dealing with factious resistance. It is a mode of